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millions are shouting, "Great is philosophy and great are the 
prophets of philosophy. ' ' 

Thus it is that fundamental principles, "major premises," are 
discovered to justify injustice, and yet forever man is endeavoring 
to establish justice. How this shall be done I know not, but I have 
faith in my fellow-man, towering faith in human endeavor, bound- 
less faith in the genius for invention among mankind, and illimita- 
ble faith in the love of justice that forever wells up in the human 
heart. 



The Meaning of En-kwe-hen'-we in the Iroquoian Lan- 
guages. — Mr. Schoolcraft (p. 47, Notes on the Iroquois), follow- 
ing Colden's inaccurate statement in regard to the use of the term 
en-kwe-hen'-we by the Iroquois, states that it means men or " peo- 
ple surpassing all others " or " all other red men ; " that in this 
sense it was applied " boastfully " and " proudly " by the Iroquois 
to themselves; that, "according to various interpretations," it 
may signify " real, as contradistinguished from sham men or cow- 
ards;" that it denotes "strong, wise, or expert men, and, by 
ellipsis, men excelling others in manliness, and that it was in no 
other sense distinctive of them," being the word used as the 
"equivalent for our term Indian." But the force of the term is 
racial rather than tribal or national. In Mr. Schoolcraft's analysis 
of this derivative, for such it is, he confounds the noun with the ad- 
jective or qualifier, thus showing a total misconception of even the 
most patent principles of Iroquoian grammar. The term neither 
was nor is the specific name of any one tribe, nation, or con- 
federation of peoples, but of all the indigenes or aborigines of 
America considered as the human race, for no other was known to 
exist. The Iroquois did not expand the force of this word so as to 
include the European peoples who became known to them, and so 
the word, efi-kwe-hefi'-we, means, to-day, Indian. 

The word eft'-kwe or some one of its variants is found in all the 
languages of the Iroquoian stock, and means "man, mankind, 
human being or race, homo," and includes now the so-called white 
and red races. The adjective or qualifier -hefi-we is in like manner 
common to these tongues and signifies " natural, normal, real, gen- 
uine," these often in contradistinction to "supernatural or un- 
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natural." It is used to distinguish the tobacco and moccasin of the 
Indian from the tobacco and shoes of commerce and does not con- 
note the qualities "superior, expert, strong, wise, or excellent," 
for these must be expressed by other and suitable qualifiers. It will 
thus be seen that originally Sfi-kwS-hSfi'-we' denoted " natural, nor- 
mal man," without reference to native qualities or tribal character- 
istics, and is still thus applied to all Indians, inclusively. 

In connection with this subject it may not be amiss to say that 
the Tuscaroran word 6fi-kwe'-shai-yen — i. e., " human being dwarf," 
is the name of the pigmy which was a mythologic being, admit- 
tedly possessing supernatural powers and intelligence which were 
employed by these pigmean beings for the welfare and venlighten- 
ment of natural man, the pigmy being a supernatural man. 

It may gratify the pride of an Iroquois to make a white per- 
son believe that the Iroquoian word for man denoted a being su- 
perior to all other Indians, but it is not a trustworthy belief. In 
the Iroquoian tongues, ke-dji'-na. and k-ni'-ha, in addition to their 
common meaning, I-am-male, signify I-am-a-man not a-woman, 
brave not cowardly, virile not effeminate, a "man of men," etc. 
These are the words used "boastfully" in the sense erroneously 
ascribed by Mr. Schoolcraft to the word efi-kwe-hefi'-wS. 

J. N. B. Hewitt. 



In a communication of June sixteenth to Prof. Otis T. Mason, of 
the National Museum, Dr. James Grant Bey, of Cairo, writes as 
follows: " On the 14th of May I made up a small exploring party 
to go over the mounds that are on the site of the Egyptian Babylon, 
and while thus engaged I excavated a splendid specimen of a glazed 
pottery lamp of the Fostat period — *'. <?., between 640 A. D. and 
1 1 68 A. D. Fostat (leather tent) was founded 638 by Amr ibn As 
after he had laid siege to and destroyed Babylon (Egyptian). This 
is that Babylon where Peter wrote his First Epistle. Fostat was 
burned to the ground in 1168 to prevent its falling into the hands 
of the Crusaders. Its period of existence therefore includes the 
Aladdin time, so that the old lamps picked up on its ruins are more 
characteristic of the Aladdin lamp than any lamp of the present 
day." 



